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*,. year that has passed since Secretary Hull 
flew to Moscow, continuous effort has gone into the 
WF seas of a world organization which, the Four 
Powers ares then, should be initiated as soon as 


ydlone in other countries. The President, Secre- 
tary Hull and a Mrge number of Congressmen have 
Pee pated in conferences with our experts who 
then came together with the technicians and spe- 
cialists of the other major powers at Dumbarton 

Oaks in late August. 

The long awaited result is an encouraging, though 
tentative and incomplete draft of a proposed general 
security organization to be known as the United 
Nations. It is a quite new and flexible approach to 
collective security and international general welfare, 
and not, as superficial journalists have dubbed it, a 
re-hash of the League of Nations. | 

Most significant is the spirit in which the pro- 
posal is offered by those who have shaped it. In the 
words of Secretary Hull, “These proposals are now 
available for full study and discussion by the peoples 
of all countries.” The participating governments are 
agreed that they will, as soon as the respective peoples 
have had time to discuss the plan, call a full United 
Nations conference to draw up a charter. 

The agreed proposals are said by Secretary Hull to 
represent an advance over the tentative and prelimi- 
nary proposals presented by each delegation. It is 
now in order for the citizens of the respective na- 
tions to indicate how much farther they are willing 

) to go in support of a strong international organiza- 

al tion. Under Secretary Stettinius has also stressed 

this point repeatedly and has given considerable time 

to conferences with the leaders of interested organ- 

izations and influential individuals. The bi-partisan 

approach to the solution of the problem has thus far 

been maintained and continues to augur well for 
eventual success. 

Although the few have always known it, it now 
appears that large numbers of citizens are learning 

ponstitutions grow by use, and that law de- 


United Nations Proposal Ready for Public Discussion 


velops as much by accretion as it does by legislation. 
The excellence of our own Constitution lies as much 
in the unspecified things which it has permitted to 
develop within its framework as it does in those 
which are specify od. Whether or not this new mech- 
anism permiatsvand helps a living organism of world 
order to develop dgia matter to be determined as much 
by. the way we live wth it and use it in the years 
ahead as upon its fee mpc! perfection. .Unfortu- 
nately, initial reactions: some. of the proponents of 
world organization=reveal the “perfectionists” as 
likely: to be among. the worst enemies‘of the plan. 

Under the tentativesproposal thé job of maintain- 
ing peace and security will rest primarily with the 
Security Council, made up of the representatives of 
the four great powers, with the addition of France at 
some later date, plus six representatives of non- 
permanent members to be elected by the Assembly 
at three year intervals. The Council is empowered 
to invoke economic, diplomatic and eventually mili- 
tary sanctions against the offender in any dispute 
which the disputants are unable or unwilling to set- 
tle by pacific methods. 

Although the proposals call for immediately avail- 
able national air force contingents for combined in- 
ternational enforcement action, the Security Council 
is left to determine the strength and degree of readi- 
ness of these contingents, assisted by the Council’s 
military staff. These and other military forces are to 
be made available to the Security Council by special 
agreements to be concluded separately, such agree- 
ments to be negotiated as soon as possible after the 
establishment of the organization and to be approved 
by the Security Council and ratified by the signatory 
states. | 

The solution to the problems which cause war is 
left to the Assembly and under its direction to the 
Economic and Social Council, which is to direct in 
turn, separate permanent commissions, one on social 
and one on economic affairs. The Assembly, in con- 
trast to the League of Nations Assembly, will be com- 
paratively free to devote itself to these important 
problems. The League of Nations Assembly shared 
with the Council responsibility for the settlement of 


disputes and there was comparatively little emphasis 
upon the solution of the causes of war. Another 
great difference in emphasis lies in the attitude to- 
ward armaments. The League approached disarma- 
ment as a solution in itself to the problem of war. It 
is now realized that the causes of war lie in much 
more fundamental social and economic factors. 

Unanswered questions which the citizens of the 
various nations are now asked to discuss and express 
their opinions about center around the method of 
making decisions in the Security Council, where the 
method of voting will determine the relative influ- 
ence of the major powers, or any one major power, 
and the influence of the smaller nations. 

Although there appears to be quite general agree- 
ment concerning the necessity of establishing the 
United Nations organizations as quickly as possible, 
while there is a war-inspired demand for the insur- 
ance of future security, foes of international coopera- 
tion are likely to focus their attention on stalling 
tactics. A strong and articulate public opinion will 
be needed to offset this obvious maneuver on the 
part of the die-hards supporting narrow nationalism. 
Seldom is a nation afforded such a golden oppor- 
tunity for a second chance, as the American people 
now have for the taking. Rarely has the challenge to 
public opinion been so directly made by a govern- 
ment administration. It remains to be seen if the 
American people will take advantage of this rare 
opportunity. 


Housing, Major Postwar Factor 


Housing looms as a major factor in the reconver- 
sion program of this country. In spite of the wealth 
of the United States, in 1940 29% of its dwellings 
were clearly substandard, lacked adequate plumbing, 
or were in need of major repairs. Even before the 
war shortages were significant, and the wartime 
shifts in population and the deferment of usual re- 
placements have only increased the problem. Esti- 
mates of postwar need run as high as 14 million new 
dwellings per year for the first postwar decade. 

The responsibility is one which should rest largely 
with the community. Housing, according to Mr. 
John Blandford, National Housing Administrator, 
is “an intimate affair.” Communities alone are in a 
position to inventory their needs, plan according to 
local tastes, and undertake the public education to 
support long range plans. Aid in financing these 
projects should be the extent of Federal participation 


in what is largely a local problem. The prosperity 
which full housing production after the war will 
bring will fall most generously on cities where ex- 
tensive building takes place. It will show up in jobs 
and paychecks for local workers, in profits and con- 
tracts for local builders and merchants, and in sound 
investments for local lending institutions. 

How much of the development can be undertaken 
by private enterprise and how much must be assumed 
by public agencies remains to be seen. It is fairly 
clear that houses renting for below twenty dollars 
per month are not sufficiently profitable to be built 
without government subsidy. The average rent paid 
for substandard housing at present is fourteen dol- 
lars, and new private construction very seldom. rsénts 
for less than forty dollars. The question of wh¥‘Syill 
fill the gap between these areas remains to be an- 
swered in the light of cost conditions. 

Coupled with the problem of getting new houses 
is the problem of urban redevelopment. High value 
slum property must be cleared to make way for mod- 
ern habitable dwellings—a task in which there jis no 
profit. Government, through its power o e 
demnation, and because it alone is in a position to 
absorb the costs of such an uneconomic venture, must 
take over this job. “The resultant stimulus to private 
enterprise is unquestioned. It is one of the most 
telling facts in support of the capitalistic system that, 
though it has created such problems, it is in a healthy 
condition to remedy them. 

It is in communities—where men live, work, and 
rear their families—that the real roots of our democ- 
racy lie. It is there that most citizens get their most 
direct contact with government. By judging their 
own communities, they will judge the success of 
democratic government, and such judgments are 
based in large part on the kind of homes and neigh- 
borhoods they live in. It is hardly exaggerating, 
then, to see a full scale housing effort—aimed at 
creating decent living conditions for Americans in 
all walks of life—as enriching the sources of de- 
mocracy. 

Thus housing and urban redevelopment become 
unmatched opportunities for government and pri- 
vate enterprise to work together, both for the gen- 
eral civic good and for the stimulation of private en- 
terprise within the local community. Here is an 
area in which the grass roots folk can take the initia- 
tive, and where their efforts to benefit their own 
community will, taken together, stimulate the na- 
tional economy as well. . 


